The Ancient Worlds of Asia
period, not only in I^orth China but all over the world, and
particularly in Europe.   Beef, mutton, dog-meat and fowl
were  also eaten.   Although they raised cattle, the Chinese
never ate dairy produce and even today they look down on it,
with the notable exception of American-imported ice-cream.
This  is  rather surprising, as  their  neighbours,  the nomad
Mongols, live on dairy-produce. The American anthropologist
and sinologist Berthold Laufer maintained that Europe and
Asia can be divided into two according to milk-consumption.
Diary-produce is not eaten in China, Korea, Japan, Indo-
Ghina or Malaya, whereas  all Indo-Europeans, Scythians,
Semites, Turks, Mongols and Tibetans have always eaten it.
Laufer goes even further and says that epic poetry has flourished
widely  amongst milk-consuming peoples and hardly at all
amongst the others.  He does not, however, explain why this
should be so.
The sinologist H. G. Creel tells a story which illustrates the Chinese dislike of dairy-produce.  A Chinese who had lived for many years on the Mongol frontier of Tibet came to Peking. As he spoke Mongolian well and was well acquainted with the customs of these people he decided, as a joke, to pass himself off as a Mongol prince. In this guise he received many invitations. Some of his hosts soon began to doubt his identity, however, and decided to put the matter to the test. One day he was invited to a feast at which, instead of the usual Chinese delicacies he was offered only milk, butter and cheese, the favourite food of the Mongols, At the sight of this food the false prince fled in terror; nothing could induce him to touch it.1
This fact is also a very solid argument against the Chinese ever having been a race of nomads.  Nor is there anything in ancient Chinese literature, as Creel points out, to support this once widely-held theory.   On the contrary, agriculture has, always been, from the earliest times, an almost sacred occupation to the Chinese.  In ancient Chinese script the pictogram for ''masculine" was a sign representing work in the fields. The rites and sacrifices attached to agriculture were also just as sacred.  The bone-inscriptions give us detailed information 1II. G. Creel-. The Birth of China (London, 1936). 184s Buddha. 170g a
